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having no just claim upon the society would be interesting. That list is a 
lona one, for the watchdog of the treasury of the M. C. R. C. S. is never 
to be coaxed by sentimentalism into unjustifiable appropriations. It looked 
for awhile, at a conference of the society not long since, as if one thousand 
dollars would be sent to Japan in recognition of what she had achieved in 
civilized methods of warfare, and of her claim besides upon our National Red 
Cross Association in time of war. The story of the Red Cross in the hospi- 
tals of the Japanese will never be forgotten. But the money was not sent, 
nothing more than an expression of sincere fraternity ; for, according to a 
strict interpretation of the constitution of the society, no more might be 
permitted. 

What will be the next great calamity beyond local relief ? Would it 
not be well if a considerable part of the community, say our leading cities, 
stood ready to meet it when it^comes — to telegraph at once to Miss Barton, 
or the Governor of the State, or the Mayor of the city, or to some one in au- 
thority (if not to a sister-organization) : "Can send you five hundred dollars 
at once. Do you need it ? " 

Would not that be an improvement upon what usually follows in the 
excitement attendant upon the news of a sudden and great calamity '1 
What better scheme for preventing waste, and the misappropriation of 
funds ? 

Is it not most expedient that every community should organize and 
maintain a local organization, like that described, in order that sudden ap- 
peals for aid from the National Association may be answered without de- 
lay ? Each community would be in a sense an independent relief associa- 
tion, yet supporting the parent society, holding in readiness necessary funds 
and materials, and distributing its relief '* either through the agents of the 
State or National Society, or through responsible agents of its own." 

Jake Maksh Pabkee. 



THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE GIRLS' PRIVATE SCHOOL. 

" Thet say there is a young lady in New Haven," wrote Jonathan Ed- 
wards one hundred and fifty years ago, " who is beloved of that Great Beint; 
who made and rules the world and that there are certain seasons in which 
this Great Being comes to her and fills her with exceeding sweet delight, 
and that she hardly cares for anything except to meditate on Him. She 
has a strange sweetness in her mind and singular purity in her aSections; 
is most just and conscientious in all her conduct, .... is of a wonder- 
ful calmness and universal benevolence, and seems to be always full of joy 
and pleasure." 

" Homesick ? Not much ! I came to college, and I stay in college, to 
get rid of the restraint of home and to have my own way. Now, when I go 
home for my vacation, I am a distinguished visitor and every one looks up 
to me and defers to me." 

Thus did a young girl, a few months ago, sum up her ideas of life's aims 
and responsibilities. 

This nineteenth century girl and the eighteenth century maiden are ex- 
treme types, it is true, but are types, nevertheless— the one, of what our 
country has produced in the past; the other. Of what it is producing now. 
The eighteenth century maiden was the product of ](igid discipline, bard- 
ships, self-denial, much introspection, and a stern devotion to duty. Into 
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what kind of woman did she develop ? At seventeen she married a young 
minister, became the mother of ten children, all of whom were honored 
and useful in the colonies ; she performed her household and parish duties 
with great wisdom and discretion ; and not only this, but she continued 
her development of mind and soul, and made her home a genial and attrac- 
tive center for the best culture of the time. 

No one wishes to bring back those Puritan times. The " good old days " 
undoubtedly gain from distance much of their enchantment ; but they had 
certain characteristics, they produced certain fine, hardy types of character, 
that make every true New Englander hold his head higher because of his 
ancestry. Are the characteristics of the present time — are the types of 
character it is producing— such that the twentieth century shall have like 
cause to be proud of its heritage from the nineteenth f 

A recent writer says : " The spirit of individual independence is the 
spirit to which the progress of civilization is due ; but, if not controlled 
by reason, it becomes the parent of anarchy, destructive of free institutions 
and of social order. In America we have been living under conditions 
which have admitted no checks upon this spirit of independence; and 
the result is seen in every class, in the enfeebled sense of the virtue of 
obedience and the necessity of discipline, in the unrestraint of expression, 
and the readiness to question and to resent the exercise of authority." 

No thoughtful observer can deny this charge or the seriousness of it. 
The words of the nineteenth century girl bear forcible testimony to Its 
justice; the nursery, the kitchen, the college, the workshop, confirm its 
truth. To shut our eyes to such a tendency, not to seek its cause and its 
check, is practically to say, "After us the deluge ! " 

The cause is found in the lack of discipline in the family. It may be the 
reaction from the sternness of the Puritan home ; it may be the desire not 
to interfere with the development of the child's personality ; it may be 
that weakness of nature which spares itself the present pain of disciplme 
regardless of the future welfare of the child; it may be American laziness 
that lets a thing go rather than " make a fuss about it " — whatever it is, it 
is not " parental tenderness and love " that thus sows the seeds of lawless- 
ness by the failure to insist upon obedience in the home. 

To fail to teach a child obedience is to leave him a prey to his own un- 
tutored impulse, to make him scorn the guidance of his father's and 
mother's experience and rush blindly into follies and mistakes that may 
entail life-long regret. It is to throw him out to the rough handling of life 
to be taught lessons of self-control and self-poise that should have been 
learned in the loving atmosphere of the home. It is to make it hard for 
him to reverence anything in earth or heaven, for he has not learned to 
reverence his parents. It is to make it a bitter struggle for him to bow 
meekly to the sweet will of God. 

The growth of a spirit of license is invariably followed by a decline in 
the sense of duty. The man whose aim is to do as he pleases, does not gen- 
erally please to do as he ought. How much persistent doing of duty for 
duty's sake do we now see ? Some— a great deal no doubt ; there are always 
in every age a remnant left who take counsel of their conscience ; but do 
they constitute an increasing majority ? Why is it that in all departments 
of work, from the kitchen to Congress, it is so next to impossible to find 
faithful service ? Is it not because our people have ceased to ask them- 
selves what they ought to do, and ask only what they wish to do ? The 
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least, work with the smallest eflfort and the largest pay and most liberty— 
that seemsto be the ideal. Not, " Where can I be most useful ?'' but " Where 
cani have the best time ? '' Not, " Where can I do most ? " but " Where can I 
do least and make most? " These seem to be the questions asked by workers 
of every grade. It is not thus that we shall hand down to our children a 
heritage of character and achievement for which they will give thanks. 

Twin brother of this decline in the sense of duty is the desire to avoid 
everything that is hard. The child gives up the difficult lesson and waits 
for the teacher "to explain it," because it is hard to use his own brains; 
the woman shuts up her house and takes her family to a hotel, because it is 
hard to bother about housekeeping ; the citizen lets the demagogues keep 
his city filthy, morally and physically, because it is hard to fight political 
corruption; the love-crossed maiden and the disappointed business man 
commit suicide, because it is hard to endure life with a heavy heart. Ask 
the leaders in any good cause how many of their helpers can be depended 
upon for sustained and persistent effort when work becomes difficult and ap- 
plause grows faint. How many hold to a high purpose in the presence of 
inevitable drudgery ? " I make it the principle of my life," said a husband 
and father not long ago, " never to do anything myself that I can get some 
one else to do for me," and in these words he sums up the spirit of all the 
idlers and many of the workers of the age. 

The man who shirks his duty and avoids what is hard is the man who 
devotes as much of his life as possible to " having a good time." Conse- 
quently, if these tendencies are characteristic of our age, we should expect 
to see developing along with them an excessive indulgence in pleasure. 
Is it not true that we do ? How restless our people are I How constantly 
on the alert for some new form of enjoyment I Children must have their 
parties; schoolboys and girls their full-dress dances; college students a 
round of spreads and receptions and theatrical entertainments ; men and 
women a whirl of sports and travel, of banqueting, pageants, and revel. 

Now what are the results of these tendencies — ^this growth of a spirit of 
license, decline of a sense of duty, avoidance of what is hard, and exces- 
sive devotion to pleasure ? 

We see these results in the lawlessness of our political bosses, our lynch- 
ing mobs, our legislative assemblies. We see them in the slipshod work 
that confronts us wherever we turn ; pre-eminently in the department of do- 
mestic service, where it is rapidly breaking up the home and thus loosening 
family ties and striking at the very foundation of society. We see them in 
the increasing number of divorces. Men and women will be held by no 
bond, not even the bond of marriage ; they must marry how and when they 
please, and they must unmarry with equal facility. And we see them, finally, 
in the weakening of moral fibre, the lacs of hardihood, the lowering of the 
standard of public and private morality, and in the restlessness and ennui 
and heartlessnesB that characterize our leisure class. Recall Charles Dud- 
ley Warner's "Little Journey in the World '* and his " Golden House," if 
you wish a picture of how men and women sell their souls for social posi- 
tion, and how insufferably bored and brutally hardened they are by the 
pleasures it brings. 

If ever we need a hardy, self-controlled, upright race of men and women, 
a race with clear moral vision and broad, warm sympathies, we need it 
now. Lite is growing increasingly difficult and complex. Economic and 
social problems are pressing for solution, and they will not always be put 
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off. New duties— perhaps new social conditions— must result from the 
changed relations between labor and capital. Who must wrestle with these 
problems ? Who perform these duties ? The people who hold the power — 
the people of wealth. It is this class from which the girls' private school 
largely draws its pupils. It is the sisters and wives and mothers of this 
class for whose education it is responsible. What shall be the attitude of 
the private school towards these destructive tendencies that characterize our 
age ?~ It can do only one of two things ; it can either work with them or it 
3an work against them. Many of the girls who come to it are the living 
embodiment of these tendencies. They have never obeyed except when they 
felt like it ; they have done nothing except what they wished ; they have 
had every hardship put out of their way ; they have sipped of the cup of 
social dissipation just enough to make them long to drink it dry. The pri- 
Tate school can, if it chooses, continue the education the home has so suc- 
cessfully begun. It can be lax in its discipline, and have only rules which it 
knows that its girls will wish to obey. It can let its pupils learn their les- 
sons or not, as they choose, never insisting upon a thorough mastery of a 
subject, sliding over all difficulties, visiting no penalties upon needless 
absence, and wilful or careless neglect of duty. It can allow unlimited in- 
dulgence in candy and soda water, baskets from home and feasts in the bed- 
room. It can provide and encourage social amusements and make pleasure 
the business, and study the interruption of school life. And if it does this, 
it will probably be very popular, and make much money, and be called " a 
great success." 

Or the private school can try to turn the current. It can insist upon 
obedience to its regulations, whether those regulations are approved by the 
pupils or not, trying always, of course, to bring its girls into such sympathy 
with its aims and spirit that they shall learn to be a law unto themselves. 
It can require promptness and regularity in the performance of duty, and so 
keep its girls from degenerating into mere creatures of caprice. It can de- 
mand thorough work in everything undertaken, concentrated study, clear 
thinking, definite expression ; realizing that a slipshod performance of 
school work, means later a slipshod performance of life's work ; that a giv- 
ing up of a hard arithmetic example means, in the future, a giving up before 
a hard duty ; that muddled thinking in lessons means muddled ideas of right 
and wrong in conduct ; that inaccuracy of recitation in the class-room means 
untruthfulness in word and deed in life. 

It can help its girls to self-control, first, as has been said, by making 
them obedient and industrious ; second, by impressing upon them that 
every slight physical discomfort is not sufficient cause for discontinuing 
work, and that tears over trifles are a sign either of disease, or of un- 
womanly childishness ; and finally, by teaching them to subordinate the 
lower to the higher. 

It can begin to do this last in a very simple, prosaic way, by curbing the 
gratification of their appetite for unwholesome food, by limiting their 
supply of candy, and by stopping all eating between meals. This may seem 
to be a very unimportant thing, a petty restriction, unworthy of mention in 
a grave discussion of educational methods. But is it so unimportant ? 
Think how many of the people whom you know lead a life almost exclusively 
of the senses, a life whose chief concern is eating, drinking, and dressing ; 
think how annoyed you yourself are if your dinner is not to your taste ; and 
then decide whether the school owes no duty to its pupils in this matter of the 
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restraint of appetite. " I think candy is the prerogative of all children. 
Why, I think it's a crime to take it away from them I " said a, mother to a 
wise kindergarten teacher. " I think," was the reply, " that a healthy body 
and a strong moral will-power are the prerogatives of each child, and that It 
is a crime to take them away from him." 

The school can also help its girls to this subjugation of the lower, by 
holding them back from every pleasure that unfits them for the perform- 
ance of duty, and by making social amusements only a relaxation from 
work — a re-creation for renewed effort. 

But the private school can-do more than restrain. By insisting upon 
honest intellectual work and gipod reading, by opening the eyes and the 
heart to nature's beauty, it can arouse such a thirst for knowledge, such a 
love of the best in literature and art, such a serene delight in woods and 
fields and mountains and sea, that those other pleasures that do not please 
shall lose their charm, and a marvellous new world of pure and satisfac- 
tory joy be opened to the view. The school can also give a higher and 
better gift even than this. It can teach its girls the saoredness of duty, 
the joy of self-sacrifice, the happiness of unselfish friendship, the love of 
the Lord. It can send them out into life fresh, buoyant, with unfailing 
springs of joy within, eager for work, loving-hearted, willing-handed. 
"With what reception will they meet ? It lies with the parents to an- 
swer. 

It lies with the parents, too, to make possible this work of the private 
school. They must heartily second, not thwart, the eflEorts of the teacher. 
If the home draws one way and the school another, the poor girl is 
likely to be dragged in two, with disastrous results to character and hap- 
piness. 

And the teacher — what does the work demand of her ? Absolute con- 
secration — a consecration that shall continually inspire to new acquisitions 
of mind and character ; that shall ennoble drudgery ; that shall hesitate at 
nothing that can help her girls ; that shall be brave enough to speak the 
unpleasant truth, to impose the disagreeable restriction, if the good of one 
soul committed to her demands it. It calls for a consecration that shall 
make the teacher willing to be disliked and misrepresented, to sow in tears 
with but little prospect of reaping in joy, to give with no thought of receiv- 
ing in return. 

There is a kind of wasp that for hundreds of years has built its cells of 
mud, and in the bottom of each has laid a tiny egg. Before closing these 
cells it catches a spider, and injects Into it a flvfid that makes it remain 
torpid through the winter. With the warmth of the spring the young 
wasp hatches, grows, consumes the spider, and thus gaining strength to 
break the mud walls comes forth into the world a fully developed insect. 
Yet no mud wasp has ever seen its young. 

Let the private school learn its lesson. Let it give the girl enough food 
to enable her to find her wings; and let it not grieve if she never knows to 
whose provident care she owes her strength. For love of her and for the 
deed's sake let it do the deed. 

Charlotte "W. Poktek. 



